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The religious impressions Penn had experi- 
enced while at Chigwell school, were now 
strengthened by the preaching of ‘Thomas Loe, 
who also had belonged to the University of 
Oxford, but had at that time joined the Qua- 
kers. His doctrines gave a new turn to the 
mind of William Penn, who, finding that many 
of his fellow students entertained religious opin- 
ions similar to his own, he, in conjunction 
with them, withdrew from the established mode 
of worship, and they followed their devotional 
exercises in their own way. ‘This led, first to 


fines for nonconformity, and eventually to ex- | 


pulsion from the University. 

We can readily perceive the admiral’s vex- 
ation at this untoward turn of affairs in one 
whom he had no doubt looked upon as the suc- 
cessor to his own Nonours; and argument 
failing to reclaim the delinquent, the sailor 
had recourse to blows; these also proviny of 
no avail, the young man was at length turned 
out of doors, 

The father’s good feelings, acted upon, it is 
not improbable, by the intercession of his ami- 
able wile, at length led him to forgive his sun, 
who in 1662 was sent to France, in the com- 
pany of certain persons of rank, probakly in 
the hope that the gaity of French manners and 
absence from his old connexions might wean 
him from his increasing gravity of mind. He 
was, however, recalled by his father when on 
his way to ltaly ; the admiral being then about 
10 take the command of the English fleet 
against the Dutch, wished his son to take 
charge of the family affairs during his ab- 
sence. 

It is unnecessary to go into details respect- 
ing William Penn’s career immediately after 
this period; suffice it to say, that his father 





sent him to Ireland, where he for a time at- 
tended the gay court of the Duke of Ormond 
(then Lord Lieutenant), and afierwards man- 
aged the estates of his father in the county of 
Cork, to the entire satisfaction of the admiral. 
Here, however, he again met with his old 
Quaker friend ‘Thomas Loe, and renewed.his 
attendance ypon the religious meetings of that 
body ; in comsequence of which, William Peun 
and eighteen others, found at one of these 
meetings, were committed to prison, on the 
plea of their having attended a tumultuous 
assembly. He was, however, soon released 
by order of the Earl of Orrery. 

The admiral, having heard that his son had 
turned Quaker, sent for him home, and afier 
much expostulation, a second time expelled 
him from his house. 

Penn now became a minister of the Society 
he had joined ; and some little time after, on 
the publication of a work which gave great 
offence to some of the prelates, and more espe- 


'cially to the Bishop of London, he was com- 


mitted to the Tower. Afler an imprisonment 
of seven months, during which he was treated 
with great severity, William Penn was sud- 
denly discharged from the Tower by the King, 
who had been moved thereto by the interces- 
sion of his brother, the Duke of York, afier- 
wards Jumes Il. 


The next year Admiral Penn began to think | 
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gers and persecutions to which he would be 
subject on account of his religious tenets, 
the admiral on his death-bed earnestly com- 
mended William to the care of the Duke of 
York, requesting him to protect his son as far 
as he consistently could, and to ask the king 
to do the same, in case of future persecution. 
The answer was gratifying, both Charles and 
the Duke promising their services on fit occa- 
sions, which promise they appear to have 
performed as far as lay in their power. 
Considerations of personal inconvenience 
seem never to have had any weight with Wil- 
liam Peon when the welfare of others was 
concerned, and especially when the great 
principle of liberty of conscience in matters of 
religion was at stake. ‘To uphold this princi- 
ple seems to have been the rulingrobject of his 
life ; as was particularly shown” soon afler he 
had founded the colony of Pennsylvania, and 
was residing at Philadelphia, actively engaged 
in administering the affairs of the government 
of the province, Even there, the cry of the 
oppressed reached his ear from England. For 
whether it was thought that, in the absence of 
one who had ever been their undaunted advo- 
cate at the court of Charles II., dissenters 
might be persecuted with impunity, it is cer- 
tain that, in the year 1684, the accounts re- 
ceived by Penn of the cruel measures enforced 
against all who dissented from the Established 


that, how much soever his son might be mis- Church, determined him to return to England, 
taken ia his religious views, he was at least | in the hope that his personal! influence with the 
sincere ; and so far relented as to allow Wil-| king might lead to at least a mitigation of the 
liam to be at his house, though he would not | sufferings of his oppressed countrymen and 
see him ; he, however, gave him a commission | friends, If other motives, connected with his 
to execute in Ireland; and on his return a per- | own. interest and character, contributed to the 
fect reconciliation with his father took place,| adoption of such a resolution, we have the 
to the joy of all concerned, but especially of | concurrent testimony of all his biographers as 
his mother, who, throughout all the differences | to this being the chief inducement. Oldmixon 
with his father, had remained William’s firm expressly states that “ Mr. Penn stayed in 


and affectionate friend. 

In the following year, William Penn was 
again arrested and committed to Newgate for 
preaching, in contravention of the new Con- 
venticle Act, then recently passed. 
cumstances attending the trial of Pena and 
William Mead are matters of history; they 
were acquitted of the charge brought against 
them, but were remanded to Newgate for the 
non-payment of fines illegally imposed, toge- 
ther with the jury who had acquitted them. 
Admiral Penn privately paid the money, and 
liberated both his son and William Mead. 

The admiral, considering that the treatment 
his son had met with in the Tower was little 
short of oppression, now clave to him more 
than ever ; and finding his own end approach- 
ing, he had his som constantly with him, this 
{ree intercourse strengthening and confirming 
the admirai’s good opinion of his son’s quali- 





The cir-| rica, while his brethren in 





Pennsylvania two years, and would not then 
| have removed to England, had not persecution 
against the dissenters raged so violently, that 
he could not think of enjoying peace in Ame- 
England were so 
icruelly dealt with in Europe. He knew he 
| had an interest with the Court of England, and 
|7ae willing to employ it for the safety, ease, 

and welfare of his friends.” Providing, there- 
fore, for the government of the colony during 
his absence, we are told, that he quitied Phi- 
ladel phia,— 

“To the regret of the whole colony ; to the 
regret of the Dutch, Swedes, and Germans, 
whom he had admitted into full eitizenship 
with the rest, and who had found in him an 
impartial governor and a kind friend ; to the 
regret of the Indians, who had been overcome 
by his love, care, and concern for them ; and 
to the regret of his own countrymen, who had 





| 


ties and character. And, foreseeing the dan-| partaken, more or less, of that generosity 
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which was one of the most prominent featu 
of his character. And here, | may observe, 








offered him an impost on a variety of goods, 
both imported and exported (which impost, in 
a course of years, would have become a large 
revenue of itself), he nobly refused it; thus 
showing that his object in coming among them 
was not that of his own aggrandizement, but 
for the promotion of a public good.” —Clark- 
aon, p, 155, 

William Penn landed in England early in 
October; and from a letter, dated on the 29th 
of that month, addressed to the wife of his old 
friend, George Fox, we find that he had even 
then already been at court, where he says, 
* he had seen the king and the Duke of York. 
They and their nobles had been very kind to 
him, and he hoped the Lord would make way 
for him in their hearts to serve his suffering 
people, as also his own interests as it related 
to his American concerns.” 

The latter were soon brought to a final 
issue, by the king’s decision between Penn and 
Lord Baltimore, respecting some land on the 
Chesapeake and Delaware, which had been 
the subject of disagreement; with regard to 
the first question, the king gave a sort of pro- 
mise that he would do something in behalf of 
those whose cause was pleaded by Penn. 

Shortly after this, died Charlies I!., and his 
brother James succeeded to the throne. It 
will be remembered that Admiral Penn, when 
on his death-bed, had commended his son 
William to the care and guardianship of James, 
when Duke of York ; and, on the accession of 
the latter to the crown, a more regular ac- 
quaintance grew up between him and William 
Penn, which soon ripened into intimacy, En- 
tertaining the opinion that James was favour- 
able to liberty of conscience, Penn conceived 
it to be his duty to cultivate this intimacy, in 
order that he might be in a position to further 
the interests of those who were suffering on 
account of their religious opinions ; and that he 
might have the readier access to James, he 
took up his abode at Kensington, with his 
family. 

*[t appears,” says Mr. Clarkson, “ that, 
while he resided there, he spent his time, and 
used his influence with the king, solely in do- 
ing good. All politics he avoided, never 
touching upon them unless called upon ; and 
then he never espoused a party, but did his 
best to recommend moderation and to allay 
heats. If he ever advised the king, it was for 
his own real interest and the good of the na- 
tion at large. Generally speaking, however, 
he confined himself to the object before men- 
tioned ; and, in endeavouring to promote this, 
he was alive to the situation, not only of those 
of his own religious Society, but of those of 
other Christian denominations who were then 
languishing in the gaols of the kingdom.”—p, 
158. 

This is the testimony of one who is not a 
member of the religious body to which Wil- 
liam Penn belonged ; and it is singularly con- 
firmed by another historian, Gerard Croese, 
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res| than Mr. Clarkson. The evidence of two such 
independent witnesses may, therefore, we 
with respect to his generosity, that the whole” should imagine, be looked upon as unimpeach- 
colony had experienced it; for, it ought never | able. 
to be forgotten, that when the first Assembly | caulay whenever it suits his purpose ; we have 
therefore the less scruple in laying before our 
readers afpassage from that writer, in refer- 
ence to the intimacy subsisting between James 
II. and William Penn, and the use made by 
the latter of his influence with the monarch, 

“ William Penn,” he says, “ was greatly in 
favour with the king—the Quakers’ sole pa- 
tron at court—on whom the hateful eyes of 
his enemies were intent. 
as a singular and entire friend, and imparted 
to him many of his secrets and counsels. 
often honoured him with his company in pri- 
vate, discoursing with him of various affairs, 
and that, not for one, but many hours toge- 
ther, and delaying to hear the best of his peers, 
who, at the same time, were waiting for an 
audience, One of these being envious, and 
impatient of delay, and taking it as an affront 
to see the other more regarded than himself, 
adventured to take the freedom to tell his ma- 
jesty that when he met with Penn he thought 
The king made no other 
reply, than that Penn alecays talked ingenu- 
ously, and he heard him willingly. Penn, 
being so highly favoured, acquired thereby a 
Those, also, who former- 
ly knew him, when they had any favour to 
ask at court, came to, courted, and entreated 
Penn to promote their several requests. 
refused none of his friends any reasonable 
office he could do for them, but was ready to 
serve them all, but more especially the Qua- 
kers, and these wherever their religion was 
It is usually thought, when you 
do me one favour readily, you thereby encour- 
age me to expect asecond. Thus they ran to 
Penn without intermission, as their only pillar 
and support, who always caressed, and receiv- 
ed them cheerfully, and effected their business 
by his influence and eloquence. 
house and gates were daily thronged by a 
numerous train of clients and suppliants desir- 
ing him to present their addresses to his Ma- 
There were sometimes there two hun- 
When the carrying on of 
these affairs required money for writings, such 
as drawing things out into form, and copyings, 
and for fees, and other charges which are usu- 
ally made on such occasions, Penn so discreet- 
ly managed matters, that out of his own, 
which he had in abundance, he liberally dis- 
charged many emergent expenses.” 


Gerard Croese is quoted by Mr. Ma- 


The king loved him 


little of his nobility. 


number of friends. 











dred and more. 





Asylum for Idiots.— Among the Institutions 
which may be said to embody the various 
forms and objects of Christian benevolence, 
few, if any, are more interesting than the 
Commenced only three 
years ago, it appealed so directly to the deep- 
est sympathies of our nature, that the Commit- 
tee have been already enabled to take two 
houses of refuge, in which, including the ne- 
cessary officers, one hundred and filty inmates 
are maintained. The fcundation of this Asy- 
who had no more connexion with the Quakers | lum, (the first of its kind in this country,) has 


Asylum for Idiots. 


been the means of disclosing almost a new 
world for the exercise of charity. It was be. 
fore supposed that cases of idiocy were infini. 
tesimally few, as compared with those of 
lunacy ; 1t now appears, that there are more 
idiots than lunatics, Hundreds of hidden 
cases have come to light, and the number of 
candidates for the next election alune is one 
hundred and seventy, of whom only fifteen 
can be received, ‘The treatment of the idiots 
at the Asylum is reported to have been emi. 
nently successful. ‘The commitiee are mak. 
ing an effort to erect a building to afford 
accommodation fur three hundred inmates.— 
From a late Foreign Paper, 





JOSEPH WHITALL. 


A Testimony of Weodbury Monthly Meeting 
of Friends, (New Jersey,) concerning 
Joseph Whitall, deceased. 


This our beloved Friend, being removed 
from the church militant, as we believe, to the 
church triumphant, we feel engaged to bear 
our testimony to the power and efficacy of 
that grace, which enabled him from youth to 
advanced age, to advocate the cause of truth 
and righteousness in the earth, and preserved 
him, even unto the end, a zealous supporter of 
the doctrines and discipline of our religious 
Society, in their ancient simplicity and purity, 

He was the son of Benjamin and Elizabeth 
Whitall, of Woodbury, New Jersey, and was 
born the 17th of Third month, 1770. 

From some memoranda which he made of 
the “merciful dealings of Divine kindness 
[with him],” it appears he was visited by the 
day-spring from on high, in the seventh or 
eighth year of his age. He says, “ It pleased 
the Lord to place a measure of his fear in my 
heart, that I became clearly convinced of the 
evil of telling an untruth, and of using 
naughty, idle words ; and I have had, froma 
degree of experience, to unite with the Scrip- 
ture testimony, ‘the fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of wisdom, and to depart from evil, 
a good understanding.’ But from a want of 
keeping here, | sustained great loss; yet the 
Lord was often near me in those my young 
and tender years, but ] knew it not; and fre- 
quently between eight and twelve, | bad to 
reflect on the awfulness of death, and to con- 
sider that even those of less age than myself 
were summoned to the grave. And | may 
acknowledge, in commemoration of Divine 
kindness, | was preserved in a good degree of 
innocency.” 

About the fourteenth year of his age, he was 
sent by his parents some distance from home, 
in order to obtain a more liberal education 
than his own neighbourhood afforded ; when 
he remarks, “ As | was now separated from 
my old acquaintances, serious thoughtfulness 
began much to increase ; and in those days | 
loved solitude and retirement. It was a time 
of the Lord’s merciful visitation to my soul— 
yea, the day of my espousals to Christ, and of 
my entering into covenant with him.” On his 
return, falling into what he calls wicked com- 
pany, its leavening influence had an injurious 
effect, although he was preserved from gross 
evil, 


‘ 














About this time he yielded to a proposal of 
his father, to enter as a student of law, and in 
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to the danger of having “ his spirit leavened | near access to the footstool 


somewhat to that of the multitude” with which 


his nineteenth year left his parents’ house for} he had to mix, and after returning home one 


that purpose, Possessing a strong and culti- 
vated mind, he entered into the study with an 
energy and perseverance, which were evi- 


evening, he says, “I walked alone in the 
woods and was favoured to feel that mighty 
Power, which is alone able to quicken and 


dences not only of his delight in the profes-| make alive, and to raise out of death and dark- 


sion, but of determination to secure some of) 


the applause which the world ofien bestows on 
those who are successful therein. ‘ And that 
cunning, subtle serpent, our adversary, the 
devil,” he says, “* began to tempt me more and 
more, with the honour and glory of the pre- 
sent world, which the Lord, our gracious help- 
er, through his marvellous interposition, afier- 
ward stained in my view, and clearly mani- 
fested to my understanding, that he that per- 
sists to keep and enjoy a life in these things, 
is thereby disqualified for his holy kingdom, 
which consisteth not in meats and in drinks, 
but in peace and joy in the Holy Ghost.” 
Notwithstanding at this eventful period of 
his life, he was beset with the temptations pe- 
culiarly incident to the prosecution of his stu- 
dies at the capital of thé State, vet he was a 


ness. My mind was brought intoa solid calm ; 
the presence of the Most High was wonder- 
fully manifest, and I entered into solemn cov- 
enant to be more atientive in future to the 
apo of instruction, which are the way of 
ife.’ 

He was a diligent attender of the meetings 
for worship of our religious Society, to which 
he was shortly after united as a member, and 
in the tweaty-third year of his age was mar- 
ried to Hannah, daughter of John and Eliza- 
beth Mickle. Being favoured in this import- 
am step with the pointings of that wisdom 
which is ever profitable to direct, he was often 
led, in the course of his alter life, io acknow- 
ledge the goodness and mercy of his gracious 
Lord, in giving and preserving to him a com- 
panion, who was so truly a help-meet for him, 


sincere seeker after truth, and in the habit of | Settling in the neighbourhood of his birth- 


attending the public worship of different reli- 
gious denominations, hoping to discover a light 
for his path, yet from his own acknowledg- 
ment with very little success. Hearing there 
was to be a stranger at Friends’ meeting, he 
thought he would also go there, though not 
expecting much; but on taking his seat, his 
mind was gradually Gooediect into such a 
feeling of solemnity, as he had scarcely before 
witnessed, and finding what was said corres- 
ponded with the evidence of ‘Truth in his own 
mind, he was almost persuaded that among 
this people might be found that which his soul 
sought after. Procuring George Fox’s Jour- 
nal, with similar works, he soon became so 
much interested in their perusal, and in the 
Holy Scriptures, that his preceptor wrote to 
his father, advising him of the change in his 
son, commending his industry and good con- 
duct, but suggesting the improbability, with 








place, he became a useful-member of religious 
society, punctual at meetings, and as a parent 
manilesting a pious care in the education of 
his children, he was warranted in advising 
others of their duty in these respects. 

Having passed through the needful baptisms 
about the twenty-fifth year of his age, he ap- 
peared as a minister of the Gospel ; and being 
kept in a humble, watchful state of mind, in 
dependence on the Lord Jesus, the giver of 
every good and perfect gift, he was enlarged 
in knowledge and utterance; being sound in 
doctrine, showing forth the excellency and 
sufficiency of that Divine principle of light and 
grace which qualified him for this service, and 
kept him remarkably careful not to minister 
without the heavenly life and power which 
made his ministry acceptable and edifying. 

He has frequently been heard to allude to 
the awful state of feeling produced in the years 


his present seriousness, that he could make a| 1797 and 1798, by the prevalence of the yel- 


successful lawyer. 


low fever; a number of his connexions, beside 


It was while on a visit to his native place, | his father and a younger brother, to whom he 
about this time, that on going to bed at night, | was tenderly attached, being taken away [by 


his mind was plunged into great distress, un-| death] in a very short time. 


He thought it 


der a belief that it was required of him to give | his duty to wait upon the sick, notwithstand- 


up the study of the law, 


So sore was the! ing the supposed contagious character of the 


conflict, that he has been heard to say, “I|disease. But in his memoranda he says, 


thought it would have beea impossible to have 
borne it many hours ; but by three o’clock in 
the morning my will became resigned, and 


failing asleep, when I awoke in the morning, | 


the sun was shining full in my face, and never 
before had [ enjoyed three hours of such de- 
lightful slumber, or witnessed such a bright 
and glorious morning. When I entered my 
chamber | so loved my profession, that, for the 
best farm in the county, I would not have re- 
signed it; when I lefi it next morning, it was 
abandoned forever.” 

After this act of resignation he again be- 
came a member of his father’s family, engag- 
ing willingly in employments, which a false 
estimate of things had recently made him con- 
sider as mean. While useful in disposing of 
the produce of the furm, he was keenly alive 


* my dependence and hope were fixed on the 
Lord alone, and | may thankfully acknow- 
ledge, that his holy sustaining help was near.” 
On being in the chamber with his brother, 
who was very ill, he says, “I felt remarkably 
tendered and contrited ; truly, it was a heart- 
melting time. I felt the spirit of supplication 
poured forth on his and my own behalf, and 
it was a season gratefully to be commemo- 
rated, for the precious sense at this time affurd- 
ed. I thought | clearly saw a glorious man- 
sion prepared for him, and | then gave up all 
hope of his recovery.” 

At a later period, being ill with the fever 
himself, a female relative who lived near, call- 
ed to see him, and while at his bedside, knelt 
in fervent supplication for one.whose end was 
nigh at hand. As he was convinced of her 


ee 
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of Divine mercy, 
and supposing her allusion to be to his own 
departure, he could not reconcile it with a 
previous evidence that he should recover, 
given [to him] ia that light which he believed 
was an emanation from the Spirit of Truth it- 
self. Hence his mind was unable to compre- 
hend what had been manifested, until, a few 
days afier, he was informed of the death of 
this beloved friend ; when he was more than 
ever confirmed in the efficacy of that Anoint- 
ing which teacheth all things, and is truth, 
and no lie, 

Feeling a religious obligation to engage in 
the important service of superintendent of 
West-town Boarding-School, he, with his wife, 
removed thither in the year 1811, where they 
laboured usefully and. acceptably for several 
years, and were greatly endeared to both the 
leachers and pupils, to some of whom he was 
as a nursing father in their spiritual progress. 

As a minister, he travelled but little, com- 
pared with many, though he was several 
times from home in the exercise of his gift, 
sometimes as a companion to others. A few 
years before his close, he was engaged in 
holding meetings for those of other societies, 
in different places in his own county, with 
satisfaction to himself and to those who were 
the objects of his concern. 

Those who have partaken of his hospitality, 
can acknowledge that he attended to the apos- 
tolic injunction, “to entertain strangers.” 
Being well versed in the Holy Scriptures and 
the writings of Friends, and possessing much 
general information on other subjects, his 
company and conversation were very instruc- 
tive and attractive, not only to those of mature 
years, but also to the young; and he treated 
all, even when their sentiments differed from 
his own, with Christian tenderness and re- 
spect. 

The decline of his health was very gradual ; 
and for some years he was prevented from 
much active exertion. Yet his love for the 
cause, and the life and authority usually at- 
tending his ministry, did not abate, and in his 
last public testimony at our meeting, he was 
highly favoured, the power of Truth rising 
into dominion. He imparted much salutary 
counsel and fatherly admonition, and appeared 
to take a final farewell of the meeting; re- 
marking, alihough our Society seemed as it 
were stripped and peeled, yet he was firm in 
the persuasion that a brighter day was ad- 
vancing, and believed there were those now 
born, who would live to see it. 

Some of his friends being with him a few 
weeks previous to his dissolution, after a sor- 
rowful allusion to the existing war [with 
Mexico]; in a very solemn and impressive 
manner, he said, * Notwithstanding this sad 
state of things, my faith is strong that the 
mountain of the Lord’s house shall be estab- 
lished in the top of the mountains, and shall 
be exalted above the hills, and all nations shall 
flow unto it; and that the knowledge of the 
Lord shall yet cover the earth, as the waters 
cover the sea. Alihough none of us may live 
to see it, yet I believe it will be.” 

Being sensible of his approaching end, he 
was preserved in much quietness and resignay. 
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tion to the Divine will; frequently speaking of| panion was exceedingly exercised, under a 
himself as a poor unworthy creature, having |sense that the people were too rich, full and 
nothing of his own to depend on: yet he was| whole in their own eyes, but he sat the meet- 
favoured at seasons to experience that soul-|ing through, and suffered in silence. 1 had 
sustaining faith in the merits and mercies of|something to say which was very close, and 
his Redeemer,''by which he was enabled to/|felt a degree of the strength and power of 
look forward with unclouded hope, He was|'I’ruth to clear*myself in an innocent and lov- 
confined to his bed but a few days. During|ing manner; and remembering they were bre- 
this solemn season he was ofien heard to utter|thren, | did not preach myself out of charity 
short petitions in a melodious voice, several |towards them, and so had peace, We went 
times expressing an earnest desire that the| home with an elderly Friend, who in a stern 
work of sanctification might be thoroughly| manner, asked me from whence | came, and 
accomplished ; and on one occasion ejaculated, | said, | was a stranger to him. I answered 
with peculiar feeling, the language of the|him with a cheerful boldness: he asked me 
psalmist, “Oh that | might see thy power, | what my calling was; | told him husbandry : 
and thy glory, so as | have seen thee in the|he queried if | was used to splitting wood ; | 
sanctuary, because thy loving-kindness is bet-|let him know | had practised it for many 
ter than life.” years. He asked me, if I knew the meaning 

On the evening of the 12th of Second|of a common saying among those who were 
month, 1847, he peacefully passed away |wsed to that business, ‘Tis soft knocks must 
from the trials’ attending this life, we humbly |enter hard blocks.’ | told him | knew it well, 
believe, toa glorious mansion of everlasting | but that to strike with a soft or gentle blow at 
rest, having been a minister about filty-one|a wedge in blocks of old wood that was rather 
years. decayed at heart, would drive it to the head 
without rending them, and the labour would 
be lost, when a few smart lively strokes would 
burst them asunder. Whereupon he laid his 
hand on my shoulder, saying, ‘ Well, my lad, 
I perceive thou art born for a warrior, and | 
commend thee.’ ‘Thus we came off better than 
we expecied, for | thought he pointed at my 
service that day; he was ever afterward 
very loving to me, and | was thankful that 
the Lord was near to me, for which I praise 
his sacred name, To be becomingly bold in 
the cause of Truth, at times is particularly 
necessary, otherwise the weight of the testi- 
mony thereof would be lessened, and a carp- 
ing spirit be set over it.” 

When Jacob Lindley and companions re- 
paid the man for his hospitality, by plain deal- 
ing with him, their reproofs were intended for 
his good. Very different were their feelings 
from those which actuated a crazy woman in 
a witty but unmerited attack upon a kind 
friend of hers. This deranged woman had 
given much trouble to Friends at Burlington, 
in their meetings, insomuch that they were 
obliged to keep her out of the house when they 
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For “ The Friend.” 


JACOB LINDLEY. 
(Continuation of “ Thomas Scattergood and his 
Times.”) 

(Continued from page 94.) 


On the 25th, Jacob Lindley notes, “ This 
day we dined at W. F.’s which | think nothing 
could have induced us to attempt, but the re- 
membrance of our Great Example being the 
friend of sinners. The old man treated us 
with generous hospitality, which we requited 
with plain dealing.” 

Gospel love, while it takes all bitterness 
from the tongue, removes all flattery also. It 
ever tends to make the Christian give utter- 
ance to plain, honest truth, but clothes even 
his chiding with a feeling which gives evidence 
that he longs for the good of him reproved. 
Some people are so sensitive, thata gentle hint 
will reach them, and powerfully stir their feel- 
ings. Others are so hardened in a continual 
round of wickedness,—or so sunk in the 
lethargy of indiflerence,—or so immersed in 
the spirit of the world, that to reach them, re- 
quires a direct and sharp address ;—a ‘ Thou 
art the man!’ When Jobo Churchman in 
ministering to the people at North Wales had, 
as he tells us, “ with a zeal that exceeded my 
childish knowledge, laid on some strokes with | characterizes people in her condition, opened 
the strength of the man’s part, more than with | her hand to receive the money kindly offered 
the humbling power of Truth,” he soon felt| her. No sooner, however, did she receive it, 
inward darkness and dejection of mind. He} than she clasped her hand firmly to make sure 
was enabled to see his error, and makes |cf it, and then looking up and giving her vis- 
this remark, “If we deliver hard things to the| iter a sarcastic look of rebuke, she said, “ The 
people, we should ever remember, that we are| raven, though an unclean bird, was permitted 
flesh and blood, and by nature subject to the | to minister to the necessities of the prophet.” 
same frailties; this would lead us closely to| Jacob Lindley gives quite an interesting ac- 
attend fo the power, and to minister only in| count of the outfit of those employed to collect 
the ability of Truth, in the meekness, gentle-| furs in the far North-west. He winds up by 
ness, and wisdom which it inspires.” ‘This! saying that the hardy Canadian young men, 
reflection did not make him lower the stand-| think themselves no more accomplished for 
ard of Truth, deliver its testimonies deceitfully, | company or conversation, without having taken 
or tend in anywise to make him one of those | this solitary journey of 1500 miles into the 
who sew pillows under armholes. In a sub- | wilderness, than the young men of more civil- 


Philadelphia, being in Burlington, concluded 
to carry some pecuniary aid to this disturber 
of meetings, and accordingly did so. The 
crazy woman with the cunning which so often 


sequent visit he thus wrote, ‘‘ One meeting we | ized parts, “ without having taken the tour of 


were at was remarkably hard, and my com- | Europe.” 


gathered for worship. A female minister of 












On the 29th, he wrote, «“ This has been « 





high day at the Roman chapel ; being canon. 
ized in honour of St. Peter, They rung the 
bells, and it is said, carried about the host. At 
ten, they assembled at the chapel in great num. 
bers, men, women and children. Some kneel. 
ed, and many sung aloud, I saw them through 
the windows, from our lodging. Many of 
them appeared sincere. But oh! the clouds of 
lifeless ceremonies, of images, pictures, water, 
wine, wafers, schemes of human policy and 
earthly wisdom, operating as so many veils 
which obscure the inshining of the rays of the 
sun of righteousness, darkening counsel to a 
sorrowful degree, often amongst men in emi. 
nent stations. Indeed, the veil of the covering 
spread over all nations, is only destroyed in 
proportion as we approach and ascend the 


Lord’s peaceable, holy mountain, in the purity 


of his saints, as little children,—where, with. 
out cloud of ceremony, or mist of darkness or 


unbelief, their angels do behold the face or ap- 
pearance of their Father in heaven,—they be. 
hold his universal lovg,—in his pure lear,—in 
the awful attributes of his righteous judg. 
ments,—and incomprehensible mercies, — nore 
than heart can think, or tongue speak,—and, 
in abasement, they bow before the name of the 
Lord Jehovah, in whom surely is everlasting 
strength, and to whom I desire to commit my 
cause, and commend my soul, with my dear 


companion and our tender babes, if we should 


never mort meet in this vale of tribulation,” 
On the Ist of Seventh month was a funeral 
“at the Roman chapel, where the priest in his 
pontifical robes was preceded by a man bear- 
ing on an ensign like a halbert, a large cross, 
and attended by singers, and two liule lads, 


each with a candle, They with the priest and 
singers, were clothed in black petticoats, and 
covered over the arms and shoulders with a 


white surplice, which reached down to the 
knee. When the coffin, which was covered 
with a black pall with costly fringe, approach- 


ed the threshold of the chapel, the bearers 


made a small halt, the priest turned round 
with a brush in his hand, and sprinkled water 
on the apparatus about the deceased. I did 
not go inside of the house, but saw numbers 
of lighted candles burning in it, which made 
but a faint light, as the sun shone brightly, 
and the day was exceedingly warm. The 
ecclesiastical part of the procession went bare- 
headed, and very slow, muttering, or rather 
growling, a sentence or two of Latin, over and 
over, all the way. Indeed, the whole of the 
religious parade appeared to have more of Jew- 
ish ceremony, or Gentile superstition in it, than 
Christian simplicity or gravity. They depo- 
sited the poor tabernacle under the floor,— 
rung the bells,—sung aloud,—made their 
sanctum sanctorum resound, and then depart- 
ed. Numbers of them come to mass on First- 
day, eight or ten miles, just step in, and, they 
say, rhyme over their pater noster, dip their 
finger into the font, cross themselves, and out 
again to drink and frolic.” 

The Indians with whom the treaty was pro- 
posed to be made, evinced no disposition to 
come to any terms, but on the condition that 
the recent treaties by which themselves or 
their fathers had conveyed land to the United 
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States should be annulled, and all the whites 
should retire east of the Ohio river. Mé 
threats were made by them against the lives 
of the U. States commissioners, the Friends, 
and others in attendance, if this was not grant- 
ed them. Jacob after hearing of some of the 
threats, remarks, “ Truly, the pressure of mur- 
dering, dark, blood-thirsty spirits, from day to 
day, is exceedingly heavy,—always requiring 
us to watch and pray, that we may be furnish- 
ed with the whole armour of light.”. 


(To be continued.) 
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Selected. 


BROKEN TIES. 
BY JAMES MONTGOMERY. 


The broken ties of happier days, 
How often do they seem 

To come before our mental gaze 
Like a remembered dream ; 

Around us each dissevered chain 
In sparkling ruin lies, ; 

And earthly hand can ne'er again 
Unite those broken ties. 


The parents of our infant home, 
The kindred that we loved, 

Far from our arms perchance may roam 
To distant scenes removed ; 

Or we have watched their parting breath, 
And closed their weary eyes, 

And sighed to think, how sadly death 
Can sever human ties. 


The friends, the loved ones of our youth, 
They too are gone or changed ; 

Or, worse than all, their love and truth 
Are darkened and estranged ; 

They meet us in a glittering throng, 
With cold averted eyes, 

And wonder that we weep our wrong, 
And mourn our broken ties. 


Oh! who in such a world as this 
Could bear their lot of pain, 

Did not one radiant hope of bliss, 
Unclouded, yet remain ?— 

That hope the sovereign Lord has given, 
Who reigns beyond the skies, 

That hope unites our souls to heaven 
By truth’s enduring ties. 


Each care, each ill of mortal birth, 
Is sent in pitying love, 

To lift the lingering heart from earth, 
And speed its flight above. 

And every pang which rends the breast, 
And every joy that dies, 

Tell us to seek a heavenly rest. 
And trust to holier ties. 


———— 


For * The Friend.” 


Friends in Norway. 
(Continued from page 87.) 


On the arrival of the prisoners at Christi- 
ania, new scenes awaited them, some of which 
were attended with close trials of their faith 
and allegiance. ‘Their homes being in differ- 
ent places, they were obliged to separate, and 
having been so long associated as companions 
in tribulation, as well as brethren in religious 
profession, endeared to each other by the close 
ties of Christian fellowship, the prospect of 
being deprived of each other’s society, and the 
help and strength of one another’s spirits, and 
placed among those who were strangers to the 
principles of which they had been convinced, 
and consequently could not understand or ap- 
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THE FRIEND. 

preciate their tender scruples, was a close 
exercise. Some remained at Christiania, others 
settled near ‘T'ronhjim, others went to Chris- 
tiansand, and one, Ole Banberg, to Holmer- 
strand. 

It was soon their lot to begin to taste the 
bitter cup of persecution for their religion, in- 
stigated as usual by a mercenary priesthood, 
and arising out of ecclesiastical laws which 
interfered with their convictions of duty to the 
Author of theie being. They could not be- 
lieve it consistent with the plain precepts of 
the Christian religion, to admit of the interfer. 
ence of the priests, either in their marriages 
or burials, nor could they in any way support 
or encourage war, esteeming it wholly at vari- 
ance with the benign and peacelul reign of the 
blessed Messiah,—and on these accounts, as 
well as for refusing to contribute toward the 
maintenance of a hired and man-made minis- 
try, they soon had to suffer the loss of their 
property. It is remarkable with what resig- 
nation and steadfastness many of them endur- 
ed these losses, as well as the derision and 
reproach which some of their former acquaint- 
ances and friends cast upon them. 

On their arrival at Christiania they fell io 
with Hans Neilson Houge, who was the first 
of a sect called Saints, in Norway, that had 
rejected a part of the superstitious and unsanc- 
tified performances of the established mode of 
worship. Some of the convinced prisoners 
had been of his flock, before leaving their own 
country and becoming captives; and now, on 
their return, he treated them for a time with 
kindness and respect. It was not long, how- 
ever, before he found that his former hearers 
had seen beyond him in several respects, and 
could no longer join in the formal singing and 
praying, which were invariably practised in 
the meetings he held. This circumstance, to- 
gether with some other points of disagreement, 
changed his feelings toward them, and finding 
he could not change their views, or shake their 
constancy, he became a decided opponent, 
and they aflerward suffered much from him 
and his adherents. 

There seems no doubt but this man had 
been divinely enlightened to see into many of 
the errors of the professors of religion around 
him ; was convinced of the necessity of a Di- 
vine call and qualification for the ministry of 
the Gospel, and of the unlawfulness of receiv- 
ing payment for preaching. As he was faith. 
ful to these discoveries of the Truth, and 
walked in obedience thereto, he became an 
instrument of much good, many being awaken- 
ed under his ministry and led to an earnest 
inquiry after those things which concerned the 
salvation of their souls. It seemed to be a 
day of renewed visitation to the parts where he 
came, and the Divine Light broke forth more 
and more clearly. Had he stood faithful, and 
persevered in obedience, suffering it to lead 
him whithersoever it would, and to dispel all 
the clouds of prejudice and the mists of educa- 
tion, the dawning light might gradually have 
increased to the fulness of meridian brightness, 
and a new and glorious day have arisen upon 
Norway. 

But persecution arose~and Hans Neilson 
Houge was cast into prison, while many of his 
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followers also suffered in person and estate. 
For a long period he stood firm to his convic- 
tions, unmoved by the severities of his petse- 


cutors ; but for want of watching unto prayer, 


and keeping his eye fixed on the ete:nal re- 
compense of reward, he gradually lost strength, 
and at last wavered, faltered, and fell back 
into those things out of which he had been 
divinely led. 

Those who had been convinced under his 
ministry and embraced his views, after a time 
gave up their meetings, and ceased to be a dis- 
tinct people,—some joining Friends, and others 
being scattered in different places, but keeping 
up no regular meetings. ‘There is cause to 
believe, however, that the seed sown in the 
hearts of many was not lost, but continued to 
produce good fruit, even after the fall of him 
who might be considered their spiritual father. 

The following remarks of our worthy Friend 
Thomas Shillitoe, concerning this person, ure 
worthy of insertion, viz. : 

“1 felt my mind engaged to make a visit to 
Hans Neilsen Houge, the founder of the sect 
called the Saints, in Norway, which he, being 
previously informed thereof, had requested 
should be select. Accompanied by my inter- 
preter, | proceeded to his dwelling, about four 
miles from the town (Christiania). He is far 
advanced in life; his constitution appeared 
very much broken, it is supposed from his long 
imprisonment, on account of his religious prin- 
ciples. He gave me an interesting account of 
his first becoming awakened to a sense of true 
religion ; from which it appeared to me, had 
he proceeded as it was evident he had begun, 
he would in time have become an instrument, 
in the Divine hand, of arousing the people of 
Norway from that lethargic state into which 
they appear to be so generally sunk, professors 
as well as profane. He informed me he had 
read Barclay’s Apology, and made many re- 
marks on its contents, more particularly on 
the ministry. He said, when he first found it 
his duty to preach, such power atiended his 
ministry, that great numbers were convince, 
at different places where his mind was drawn 
to hold meetings; and several males and fe- 
males, of those who united with him in hold- 
ing meetings, came forth in the ministry also, 
and meetings were settled in difffrent places. 
Whilst thus pursuing the path of apprehended 
duty, he was cast into prison by the govern- 
ment; and his followers were threatened with 
imprisonment also, if they continued to hold 
meetings and keep on preaching. 

“ Feeling himself in this situation, he wrote 
to such as had joined themselves to him in re- 
ligious fellowship, advising them, for their own 
salety, to obey the government, and cease from 
holding their meetings and preachings as they 
had done, and to hold them in private. He 
had suffered a long imprisonment, and been 
fined in two sums; one for holding meetings 
and for his preaching in those meetings, and a 
further sum for his both having preached and 
published against an hireling ministry, and the 
reproachful conduct of some of the clergy of 
the establishment. In order to obtain his lib- 
erty, he paid the fines, and compromised with 
the government for his enlargement again, by 
promising not to hold meetings or preach as 
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hesealouns ; and that ut he and his Rilowatin 
should attend the Lutheran places of worship 
again, conforming to all their religious rites | 
and ceremonies. 

“He himself is now filling the office of a| 
priest’s assistant in the parish where he re- | 
sides. I had to call his attention to that decla- | 
ration of our Holy Redeemer, respecting those 
who have put their hands to the plough and | 
looked back ; that such were not fit for the | 
kingdom of heaven; and to give it as my be- 
lief, iu the state of ainda he was al present in, 
this awful sentence was sorrowfully applicable 
to his situation; and, further, to bring before | 
the view of his mind the situation of the son, 
who, when his father bid him go, said, ‘1 go,’ | 
but went not; but with this diflerer we,—he | 
had in part obeyed the command, which he | 
acknowledged had been given him, but—sor- | 
rowlul to relawe—had stopped short in faith- |i 
fully fulfilling the whole of it, whereby the| 
designs of heaven, respecting his being thus | 
called or commanded to go forth ia the ‘Lord’s | 
name, had been [rust rated. 

* His countenance manifested in a very 
striking manner, his conviction of the truth of 
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constrained to allude to his conduct, after hav- 
ing suffered fines and imprisonment, for pro- 
lesting against an hireling ministry, that he 
should so fall away again {rom his then good 
purposes, as to be receiving pay, and to be- 
come a priest’s assistant, and collector of the 


THE FRIEND. 


the after parts of the day. During the 5th, ‘lished, many of them the finest dwellings, 
we were enveloped in a most dense fog all day | places of worship, and business houses in the 


_—so that trees, plants, horses, cattle, and al-| place. Large telegraph masts were snapped 
|most every object around us were covered| olf and brovgbt to the ground with as much 


with pearly drops deposited from the atmos-|ease as though they had been made of the 
phere, On the morning of the 8ih, a regular | moat brittle material. Many lives are sup- 
N. E. storm set in about sunrixe—rained vear- | posed to be lost, and some dumage done to the 
ly all day, with a preity stiff breeze ; but to- | shipping on the wharf. 

wards the next morning, the wind shified 1o| ‘To give some idea of the appalling violence 
the N. W., and it cleared off, and three days’ of the storm, I give below a short extract from 
of delightful weather succeeded. On the eveo- a despatch, dated “ Louisville, Nov. 30th.” 
ing of the 11th, the sky became slightly over-| ‘ A cow was unceremoniously lifted off her 
cast, and ere the morning of the 12th, the | feet on terra firma, and deposited in a tree- 
clouds had thickened up, and a moderate rain | top, 60 feet from the ground, 

commenced falling, which continued tll ston! “The loss of life by this awful visitation, 
noon. Remained cloudy during the afiernoon, | cannot as yet be ascertained, but it is certainly 
but cleared off in the following night, when) very great, as a number are doubtless buried 
Indian summer returned, with all its charms, | beneath the ruins of the fallen buildings, ‘There 
‘and abode with us three days.—16th, Foguy | are al-o a great many persons who are seri- 
in the morning,—rained or misted, the greater | | ously injured, and some of them are so crip- 
part of the afternoon from S. E.—17th. Cloudy, | pled and mained, that they will never recover 
coo! and windy ; about 10 Pr. M. snowed pretty | from the effects. 

freely for a few minutes. Continued clear or| “ The town is literally torn in pieces, and 
lair, and cool, from 18th to 26th, when seve- | looks truly woe-begone. Many citizens who 


| ral slight showers of rain fell, 27th. A very) were this morning to be seen with light hearts 


iclear, mild, and summer-like day. 28th. |and smiling faces, are to-night wrapped either 
what | had offered. Before we parted, | was | 


Cloudy, warm, and very damp; a little rain |in the arms of death, or else are weeping for 
about 9 P.M. 29:h, Cloudy in the morning, their friends, who have been thus untimely 
and a heavy rain in the evening. swept off.” 

Telegraphic despatches from the west, bring} ‘The range of the thermometer for the month, 
intelligence of a most violent hurricane that| was from 26 on the 25th, to 66 on the 28th, 
swept through the vailey of the Mississippi, on| or 40°, The mean temperature from sunrise 
the afternoon of the 30:h. ‘The town of Cape| to 2 Pp. m., was 462°. Rain fell on 6 days. 


priest’s wages. At our parting, he manifested | Girardeau, Mo., situated on the Mississippi | The amount of rain during the month, was 
an affectionate disposition; and | returned | river a little below St. Louis, appears to have| 2.81 inches. In Eleventh month, 1849, 1.72 
home, mourning over the dark and dismal spot | been the principal object of destruction, In it| inches. H. 


he appeared to be in, craving that by others’ 
harms | might be warned.” PP, 322. 


(To be continued.) 
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For ‘* The Friend.” 


Review of the Weather for Eleventh Month, 
1850, 

The temperature of the last month, with the 
exception of a few days, was quite mild, and 
sometimes warm,—resembling more the mid- 
die, than the last fall month, but frequenily 
rendered unpleasant and unhealthy by the 
clouds and dampness, with which the atmos- 
phere was loaded. Although there were but 
eight days clear throughout, there were only 
two in which rain fell to any considerable 
amount—those of the 8th and 29th. There 
was very little ice, and no snow, exccpl a few 
flakes on the evening of the 17th; the average 
temperature, however, at this place, was about 
3° lower than that for the corresponding 
month last year. 

The trees are stripped of their foliage, and 
deserted by their cheery songsiers ; the flowers 
are withered and cut down by the frost, the 
harbinger of winter, and many of the fields 
have assumed their brown and winter-like 
appearance. 

Notwithstanding the prevalence of foggy 
aud damp weather, the school continues 
healthy. We number 114 boys, and 100 
girls. 

The Ist, 3rd and 41h, were foggy and very 
damp in the mornings, but clear and warm in 





some seventy or eighty buildings were age wom aigees) West-town B. S., Twelfth mo. 3rd, 1850. 
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TEMPERA- 
TURE. 


ght of Baro-| 


force of wind. Eleventh month, 1850, 


Direction and | Circumstances of the weather for 
- | 
-| 


rise to 2 P. M, 
meter from sunrise 


Sunrise. 

Mean from sun-| 
| Mean hei 
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Clear, 

Dense fog—clear. 

Foggy—clear. 
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Cloudy. 

Do. clear. 
Rain. 
Clear, 

Do. 

Do. some clouds. 
Rain—cloudy. 
Clear. 

Do. 

Do. smoky. 
Foggy—rain. 
Cloudy—some snow. 
Some clouds—clear, 

Do. do, 
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Do. 
Do, clear. 
Clear. 
Cloudy. 


Clear—some clouds. 
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Rain—cloudy, 

Clear. 

Cloudy—rain, 
Do. do. 
Do —clear, 
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fessed almost with tears, he actually felt un- 





Selected. | regardless of expense or the time required for 
its completion, The work was accordingly | able to'raise his hand. Twice he essayed to 
entrusted to Col, Whistler, with unlimited au- | lift the bottle, as he placed the nose of it in 
thority, and forty millions’ of dollars ‘handed [the child’s mouth, but his arm refused to serve 
over to him to commence the job with. Seven|him. Not the least resistance was made in 
years was the shortest estimate made’ for the | this stage of the proceeding otherwise than by 
time of its completion, and all parts of the/a meek protesting look ; yet the ringleader 
work were so distributed as to give time for | himself was overcome in his feelings, and gave 
every thing to take its appropriate position | over the attempt, declaring that he could not, 
when required. ‘These advantages were fully | would not, injure such an innocent, conscien- 
appreciated by Col. Whistler, and all his plans tious, good-hearted boy. Such is moral power. 
were mutured upon a scale of comprehensive | Such is the strength by which evil may, some- 
economy suited fo so important an undertak-| times at least, be overcome with good.—Adin 


WALK IN THE LIGHT. 


Walk in the light ! and thou shalt find 
Thy heart made truly His, ' 

Who dwells in cloudless light enshrined, 
In whom no darkness is. 

Walk in the light! and thou shalt own, 
Thy darkness passed away, 

Because that light hath on thee shone, 
In which is perfect day. 





Walk in the light! and e’en the tomb 
No fearful shade shall wear, 

Glory shall chase away its gloom, 
For Christ hath conquered there: 


Walk in the light! and thine shall be ing. ‘The line seiected for the route had no! 


oe ve thee reference to immediate localities, and is the 
yh Ged eeeccit ie tight. , shortest one attaiiable without sacrificing more 


valuable requirements for the road. It is 
nearly straight, and passes over so level a| 





Maxims.—* Persevere against discourage- | country as to encounter no obstacles requiring | 


ments, Keep your temper. 


Employ leisure |a grade exceeding twenty feet to the mile, 


Ballou. 
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“Tt is difficult to conceive anything more 
beautiful than the reply given by one in afflie- 
tion, when he was asked how he bore it so 
well? “It lightens the stroke,” said he, * to 


, and | draw near to Him who handles the rod,” 
in study, and always have some work on/ most of the distance upon a level. The road- 


hand. Be panctual and methodical in busi-| way taken is four hundred feet in width, 
ness, and never procrastinate. Never be in a| throughout the entire length, the road bed ele- 
hurry. Preserve self-possession, and do not}vated from six to ten feet above the ordinary 
be talked out of conviction. Rise early and/level of the country, and is thirty feet wide 
be an economist of time. Maintain dignity/upon the top. The road is laid with a double 
without the appearance of pride. Manner is|track, a five feet guaye, and a rail of sixty- 
something with everybody, and everything| nine pounds to the lineal yard, on a ballasting 
with some. Be guarded in discourse, andj of gravel two feet in depth.—M. Gazette. 
aitentive and slow in speech. Never acqui- 
esce in immoral or pernicious opinions. Be 
not forward to assign reasons to those who 
have no right to ask. Think nothing in con-| [| had the following anecdote from a gentle- 
duct unimportant and indiffereat, Practice | man of veracity. A little boy in Connecticut, 
strict temperance ; and in all your transactions [of remarkably serious mind and habits, was 
remember the final account.” ordinarily employed about a mechanic’s shop, 
—— where nearly all the hands were addicted to 
_ [the common intoxicating liquors, . The 
The Great Russian Railroad... \tad Tad i _ qua ood 


One of the proudest monuments to the skill though often invited could never be induced to 


ee 


The Victorious Little Boy. 








——S 


“ As muet 1s lies in thy power,” says a de- 
vout Cla, 4+, “shun the resorts of worldly 
men ; for much conversation on worldly busi- 
ness, howes innocently managed, greatly 
retards the ess of the spiritual life. We 
are soon & ‘d by vain objects and em- 
ploymeris, A wn defiled. And | have 
wished, a thousa,o iimes, that | had either not 
been in compuny or bad been silent.” 


ooo 


To love Christ is the greatest dignity of 
man, be that affection wrought in him by 
whom it may. ‘The meanness of the instro- 
ment cannot debase the pnobleness of the prin- 
ciple. —Cowper. 





A cure, and the only one, for all the irregu- 


| larities both of hope and fear, is to be found, 


of the American mechanic, is the Imperial|partake with any of the shop’s crew. At|in submission to the will of God. 


Railroad which joins St. Petersburg to Mos-|length his teacher in the Sunday School, in 
cow—a road which is now nearly completed, |conversation on certain non-resistant texts of 
and which, for perfection of workmanship, and | Scripture, had awakened his mind to that sub- 
the speed of its locomotives, may justly chal-| ject, and he very conscientiously avowed his 
lenge the world to produce its superior, ‘The| determination to try to live in accordance with 
St. Petersburg and Moscow Ruilroad is 'one|this great Christian doctrine. Three or four 
of the most mighty undertakings of even this|of the harder drinkers in the shop, somewhat 
go-ahead age, and whether in regard ‘to its) piqued at such precocious piety and scrupu- 
length, cost or fixtures, must always be classed | lousness of conscience, resolved to humble the 
among those gigantic operations whose com-| lad, or at least put bis new notions to the test. 
pletion gives celebrity to the age which pro-| They resolved to force a dram of rum down 
duced them. Immense as the undertaking} his throat by some means. Seizing an oppor- 
was, however, Yankee enterprise and Russian | tunity when he was left alone in the shop with 
gold have triumphed over every obstacle.|themselves, they invited him to drink. He 
From the first survey to the last locomotive,| refused. They then told him they should 
every portion of the job has heen “ bossed” by |compel him. He remained calm and unmov- 
American genius, and with a success in every|ed. They threatened him with violence. 
department that must place the mechanical|Still he neither seemed angry nor attempted 
skill of this country on a proud pre-eminence, | to escape, nor evinced the least disposition to 
when compared with that of any other country | yield ; but insisted that it was wicked, and he 
whatever. This road, as our readers are)could not do it. ‘They then laid hold of him, a 
‘ware, was projected by the Emperor Nicho-|/man at each arm, while the third held the 
las, as much to facilitate the operations of his| bottle ready to force it into his mouth. Still 
ponderous army, as to add to the comforts of |their victim remained meek and firm, declar- 
his people. ‘The distance between St. Peters-|ing that he had never injured them, and never 
burg and Moscow is usually reckoned at five| should, but that God would be his friend and 
hundred miles. The road was commenced in| protector, however they might abuse him. 
1843, under the supervision of Col. George|The man who held the fatal bottle, up to that 
Whistler, of Boston. The plan contemplated| moment resolute in his evil purpose, was so 
the construction of the road in all its parts,|struck by the non-resisting dignity cad inno- 
and its being equipped to its utmost necessity,|cence of the lad, that, as he aiterwards con- 
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Expulsis. ©’ Seloured Freemen, 


What is to become f the free coloured peo- 
ple re. in the United Siates, if every 
State, Nvvth rand Southern, declares they 
shall not reside within their limits? Where 
do they derive the power to drive from his 
home any freeman, while he conducts himself 
peaceably and observes the law of the land? 
The original stock were brought into the co 
try without their consent, and the Leen 
of Africa have the same right to the soil wh 
they obtain by labour, and to a dwelling-place 
in the United States, as the descendants of 
England, Ireland, Germany, France, or of any 
other nation. 

The Almighty made of one blood all nations 
of men, to dwell on all the face of the earth, 
and he only holds the prerogative, to appoint 
the bounds of their habitation, Africans have 
as much right to emigrate to this country as 
Europea «s, or Asiatics. Who would think of 
Gag) “me * the right of any of the inhabitants 
ol these two continents, let their complexion 
be as dark as it might, to settle in America, 
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purchase property, and occupy it? The op. | 


position to the African coloured man, is alto- 
gether founded in the iniquitous and abominable 
principle, that he can be held as property— 


THE FRIEND. 


which pervades the breast of the suspicious 
slaveholder, who constantly apprehends his 
property in human flesh and blood is in dan- 
ger. From the desire to do nothing to 


goods and chattels—that can be bought and disturb the peace of civil society, men of dis- 


sold, and transported anywhere within slave- 
holding districts. He is first degraded by pre- 
tended Christians to a level with the cattle, 
and then, when no longer a slave, he is to be 
driven out of the country by the same descrip- 
tion of Christians, either because they can no 
longer make a business of selling or working 
him, or because having a coloured skio and 
curly locks, he is not fit in their estimation, to 
oceupy the rank and dignity of a rational 
being, though he has a human body and an 
immortal soul, which Christ purchased by his 
blood. 

The Southern States apprehending them- 
selves unsafe with a population of free people 
of colour, mixed among their slaves, appear 
determined to thrust them out. Before the 
Constitutional Convention of Indiana, a late 
paper states: “A proposition is pending to 
prevent the immigration of free negroes into the 
State. It is urged that the laws of Kentucky 
and other slave States tend to drive the free 
negroes into the free States ; and that in order 
to guard Indiana from a ‘ mixed population,’ 
which is called “one of the evils of slavery, 
such a prohibitory law is expedient. The 
State Journal says that there will probably 
be no separate submission of the negro ques- 
tion to the people, and very few members 
favour its incorporation into the Constitution.” 

Another paper says: “* The Committee have 
reported an article prohibiting the immigration 
ol negroes into the State, and also their right 
to hold real estate. ‘The convention also 
voted, by 45 majority, to prohibit negro testi- 
mony against whiie persons.” 

From the above, we might suppose the citi- 
zens of Indiana have imbibed much of the 
southern contempt for the coloured man. The 
sentiments of the Committee partake very little 
of His Spirit, who said, * All things whatso- 
ever ye would that men should do to you, do 
ye even so unto them.” 

Ohio has long shown, as a free State, an 
unaccountable bitterness towards this perse- 
cuted people. Probably the landholders, ap- 
prehensive their presence would deteriorate its 
value, have procured their expulsion. One of 
the papers represents that “* A memorial, nu- 
merously signed by citizens of Hamilton coun- 
ty, Ohio, has been presented to the Constitu- 
tional Convention of that State, praying that 
in the new Constitution, provision may be 
made ‘ for the removal of all persons of negro, 
or of part negro blood, from the State of Ohio.’ 
It will be recollected that a number of negroes, 
free in Virginia, were not long since forcibly 
expelled from Ohio.” 

While men who profess the religion of 
Christ, are acting in a manner that shows they 
are destitute of that love, and of that justice 
towards their brethren, with which the benigan 
Spirit of the Redeemer inspires those who are 
Christians indeed, there is no solid ground on 
which to rest a hope, that a harmonious [eel- 
ing will take the place of the agitation among 
the opponents of slavery, and of that rancour 


cretion will guard against the expression of 
opinion that would irritate, rather than con- 
vince, but the cry of the oppressed will enter 
the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth ; and if the 
inhabitants of this land of boasted freedom, 
| think to build up their cities and fertilize their 
soil with the sufferings and the blood of 
that people, or to drive them from their pos- 
| sessions, there can be little else expected than 
that the Almighty will finally answer us, by 
| terrible things in righteousness, concerning this 
matter. We may be bold and confident, or 
think to attain our purpose by art and cunning, 
but “ the foolishness of God is wiser than men, 
and the weakness of God is stronger than 
men,” and “ he will overturn, overturn, until 
he comes to rule and reign whose right it is,” 
and that people enjoy their liberty. 

A late paper says, “ A bill has been intro- 
duced in the Arkansas legislature for the 
removal of all free negroes from the State.” 

“ The legislature of North Carolina is con- 
sidering the removal of the free negroes from 
the above State.” 








We should blush at our degradation, could 
such a sale as the following take place in 
Pennsylvania or New Jersey : 


“Valuable Slaves.—At auction, yesterday, 
by Z. D. Oakes, the slaves belonging to the 
estate of the late Wm. Brockelbank, brought 
the following handsome prices: 


Cato, 28 years qld, a plasterer, $2132 
Sam, 30 years old, ss 1805 
Isaac, 24 years old, ss 1775 
Paris, 24 years old, “ 1100 
Noble, 20 years old, ss 730 
Minnis, 24 years old, a labourer, 805 
Hardtimes, 20 years old, “ 660” 


[Charleston Mercury, Dec. 4. 





The statement below will, no doubt, arrest 
| the attention of our readers, as it has our own. 
lt is by no means a very uncommon circum. 
| stance, to meet with instances of persons hav- 
‘ing “ African blood in their veins so nearly 
white,” as to pass readily for white persons ; 
we have met with many such, and it is well 
known that cases of this kind not unfrequently 
occur among the slaves of the South. The 
present instance places in a disgusting point of 
view the abuses to which the recent Fugitive 
Slave Law is liable through the artifices of 
unprincipled men, so that even children and 
unprotected persons, with dark complexions, 
but really of pure European descent, might not 
be exempt from danger. ‘The good people of 
New Albany, however, deserve much credit 
for their generous activity and benevolence in 
the case :— 


“A Novel Case.—New Albany, Ia., Nov. 
30, 1850. A man, his wife, and two children, 
who were so near white that there was not the 
most remote suspicion that they had African 
blood in their veins, were arrested a few days 











since, as runaway slaves from Arkansas. A 
contribution was got up, and they were ran- 
somed to-day. New Albany alone raised 
$575 of the purchase-money. What is a little 
singular in this case is, that this family, (con- 
sisting of father and mother, son and daugh- 
ter,) had been living here for several months, 
had associated altogether with white people, 
and the son, a rather bright lad, had been at- 
tending school, They state that they were, 
some time ago, enticed on board of a steamer, 
where they were detained in the charge of 
being ruffaway slaves, but that they were set 
on shore some fifly miles below here, and 
eventually found their way back, ‘The wornan 
tells a rather singular and improbable story, 
which in substance, is as follows :—She is a 
native of Baltimore, where she married her 
first husband, who took her to the wilds of 
Arkansas, The Indians killed her husband, 
and made her and her daughters prisoners. 
She says that she lived with the red men for a 
great length of time. Our citizens were much 
excited in their behalf, and there was not much 
difficulty in getting sufficient money to pay for 
them.” 


RECEIPTS, 


Received from Dr, Thomas Worthington, $6, vols. 
21, 22 and 23; from Rachel Phipps, 50 cents, to 12, 
vol. 24; from Wm. Hill, agent, Maine, $6, viz., for 
= a Pelatiah Hussey, and Phebe Meader, $2 each, 
vol. 





In answer to inquiries respecting notes of 
smaller amounts than five dollars, our sub- 
scribers are informed, that in cases where it is 
not convenient to send otherwise, current notes 
of a less denomination may be forwarded by 
mail, 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


Committee on Admissions.—Samuel Bettle, 
Jr., No. 101 North Tenth street; Charles Ellis, 
No. 95 South Eighth street, and No. 56 Chest- 
nut street; William Bettle, No. 244 North 
Sixth street, and No. 14 South Third street; 
John C. Allen, No. 179 South Fifth street ; 
Horatio C. Wood, No. 210 Race street, and 
No. 37 Chestnut street ; William Thomas, No. 
242 North Fifth street, and No. 49 South 
Wharves; Townsend Sharpless, No. 187 Arch 
street, and No, 32 South Second street. 

Visiting. Managers for the Month,— 
Townsend Sharpless, No. 187 Arch street. 
William Hilles, Frankford. James Thorp, 


Frankford. 
Superintendent.—Dr. Joshua H. Worth- 
ington, : 


Attending Physician.—Dr. Charles Evans, 
No. 182 Arch street. } 

Steward.—W illiam Birdsall. * * 

Matron.—Mary-D. Birdsall. 





Marariep, on Fourth-day, the 4th inst., at Friends’ 
meeting-house on Orange street, Ricuarp Capsury 
and Lypta C., daughter of Earl Shinn, all of this city. 
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